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The Week. 


\ R. ADAMS has accepted the Democratic nomination in Massa- 
14f chusetts in a letter in which he speaks of the Convention simply 
as ‘*a convention of voters,” says he has never sought an office and 
never declined one, and if elected is willing to be useful wherever 
he can, and does not believe the present party in power likely 
either to reform the existing corruption and disorder in the Admin- 
He does 
not mention or allude to the Democratic party, or commit himself 


istration, or restore peace and prosperity at the South. 


to any doctrine or policy, and as he now stands is perhaps as inde- 
pendent a candidate as ever was put up. 
nomination among the 


The wailing over the 
tepublicans still continues. The profes- 
sional politicians, of course, look on the seleetion of a first-class 
outsider by their opponents as downright cheating. They feel, 
therefore, very much as Bill Nye felt when, en sitting down to play 
a quiet, Christian game with Ah Sin, he found that “the heathen 
Chinee ” had twenty-four packs in his sieeve. Of course, the an- 
swer to their talk is that Mr. Adams represents the Democrats just 
as well as Mr. Hayes represents the corrupt or Blaine wing of the 
Republicans, and that there is no more reason for his rejecting a 
nomination because bad men are going to vote for him than there is 
for Mr. Hayes declining to run because people like Messrs. Chand- 
ler and Cameron are conducting his canvass. Nor is Mr. Adams 
any more damaged by John Kelly’s endorsement than Mr. Hayes is 
by Ben Butler's. Kelly is much more respectable than Butler, both 
in public and private life. No one can damage a man of estab- 
lished character by his endorsement any more than by his insults. 
As unpledged and uncommitted as he is now, Mr. Adams ean say 
as the caliph said when he was reproached for going for a pitcher 
of water instead of calling his servant: “IT arcse, and I was Omar; 
I went, and I was Omar; I came back, and I am Omar still.” 


Some Republicans of the better sort are deeply grieved by 
what they consider ‘‘the fall” of Mr. Adams. They used 


to be proud of him, they say; but oh! how changed. What 
a different Hector he is from the one who came back from England 
and Geneva! They look at him, and turn away and weep; and look 
at him again, and again weep. They feel as if they could not bear 
it. It is idle to use cold reason with people who are in great 
affliction, and with these we ace rdingly shall not argue. ‘The best 
thing we can do for them is to try to divert their attention, and we 
accordingly advise them to turn their eyes away from this sad spee- 
tacle. If Adams be lost, he is lost, and there is an end of it. Let 
them occupy themselves in looking at the Republican party. They 
will there see a candidate who is p!edged to civil-service reform of 


the most radical kind receiving enthusiastic support from a host of 


eminent men whe think civil-service reform the greatest hambug 
of the age, and have themselves always delighted in civil-service 
abuse. In fact, they may be said to be busily engaged in preparing 


al 


their own funeral pyre, which is a sublime and touching sight. If 


you look into Plutarch you will find nothing like it in ancient times ; 
and Mr. G. F. Hoar and Mr. Caleb Cushing will tell you that no- 
thing approaching to it occurred in our earlier bistory. 
gaze on this and take comfort. 


So let us 


General Butler has, as was expected, ana as he had himself 
arranged, received the Republican nomination in the Seventh 
Massachusetts District, and at this writing it is doubtful what the 
better sort of Republicans will do. If the Democrats give them a 
man they can vote for, they will probably vote for him, and Mr. 
Tarbox would not be such a man. 
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| was first founded, before the military temper was infuset 








there would be any use in making another nomination. The Re- 
publican papers in Massachusetts have at last begun to take the 
alarm, and are now denouncing Butler in their forcible-feeble way. 
What is more to the purpose, the New York 7imes has done it 
most effectively, and, better still, has warned all concerned that 


this canvass is a reform canvass, and net simply ‘a bloody-shirt 


movement, as so many gentlemen would like to make it, and that 
persons who are not of a reforming turn will do well not to make 
themselves too prominent in it. Nothing needs to be said so tirmly, 
and nothing to be said oftener than this; and the 7imes, in saying 
it, has strengthened the claims on the gratitude of the best portion 
of the party which it established by its firm and eredita‘le oppesi 
tion to Mr. Blaine’s nomination. 


It ought to be borne in mind that Butler’s prominence is 
the natural result of the anti-Soutl 

vass. When the Republica 
tinuance of the civil 
“jaw back” in Congress with Ben Hill and 
came to the front as naturally as a weed grows on a dun 
hill. And we must protest against the notion that this 
Southern spirit has been revived by the conduct of the Demy 
cratic House of Representatives. t] 
of a long-planned and artful scheme of some of the Republican 
politicians. Mr. Blaine set about it in thorough earnest when Con 
gress met—that is, he gave himself up the entire session and from 
the first week to “drawing” the Southern memb 
and he was very successful. We have sat in the gallery and watched 
him doing it, and it was as devilish work 

These Southern members were poor and irritable, and fresh fh 
ruined homes, and unused to controlling their tongues or their 
temper, and he had no difficalty in engaging them in games of re- 
‘rimination, in which they were sure to say things whieh would 
be likely to “fire tae Northern heart.” In faet, the 
closely resembled that by which the eld tire-caters prepared the 
South for secession, and that it is now proving fairly successful thus 
far in its effeets on Northern opinion we do not deny. But that it 
was in the last degree wicked and selfish is also true, and we fer- 
vently hope that those Republicans who have faith in the great prin- 
ciples on which not only the Republican party but the Government 
1 into it, 
wn virtue, as political remedies, of 


erm turn given to the can 
chiefs began preaching a con- 


war, and ealling 


On the contrary, it is 


rs of the House, 


, sel a 7 . 
is one Could wish to see. 


mu 


process 


and who believe in the sovere 

kindness, and eonciliation, and charity. will see to it that this 
vretched scheme doves not yield all the 
from it. 


fruits its authors expect 


The second New York Democratie Convention has met at Saratoza, 
and appears to have been a very gloomy body. Mr. Lucius Robinson 
was nominated by acelamation without any delay, 
adjournment without any unnecessary speech-inmaking. John Kelly 
magnanimously took his name off the list of Presidential electors to 
make way for that of Mr. Horatio Seymour. Mr. Robinson is a man 
of exeellent character, who was a Republican office-holder during 
the war, bat has since jeined the Democrats in disgust. He is 
said to be a lineal descendant of the Rev. John Robinson, pas- 
tor of the Pilgrims at Leyden, which is a much better ancestry for 
political purposes than Martin Luther. nomi- 
nation is not hearty. It is not willingly that the party gives these 
high places to recent converts, and he has not the slap-on-the-back 
and puneh-in-the-ribs ways which delight “the boys.” In fact, 
there is much depression in the Democratic ranks in this State. 


and there was an 


oe ty Posbiinys %% 
But Mr. Robinsen 


Tilden’s prestige as a manager has been seriously damaged by the 
fiasco at Saratoga, and then the non-appearance of his income- 


ax explanation is disheartening, and the nomination of a “ daily- 


ind an old) Republican in Massachusetts is, after all, a 
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it is in preparation, that 
very pathetic, and will us 


} show 
Unless it shows a part- 


enorm 


ral answer to the charge of 


it sh tual loss to the required amount, it will 


| to e of “withholding money 
(; in the hour of its peril His canvass is ap- 
on 1 the 1 1 elaboration. He has a large 

two rooms, at Albany, filled with able and ready writers, 
I to los ‘workers ” or preparing articles 

xh we fat the letters are more effeetive than 

The Terre Haute ‘‘ fraud” is now seldom spoken 
their eves having apparently been opened to its 

( We, | er, occasionally receive judgments 

1 ¢ r parts of the country who have “ held 

x it fully proved, and ordering the old raseal to 


ic We file these judgments as they 

ved ( ver, there ought in all these cases to be a stay 
days, or until the United States Court hears | 
1] ’s Weekly has made the matter a little more | 





by pushing on with its illustration about the executors 

It first compared Tilden to an exeeutor who had, 

lega pocketed the residuum, and was being 

th ir-at-law” (next of kin); but, as we pointed out, 

-at-law ” ) this case the testator, so that the testator 
is own ext vas next of kin for the remainder of his | 
e. The Wee'ly now says that Tilden’s answer is “ virtually | 
vlministrator he could only recognize the dead, and not the | 
l V h cart the whole business beyond our ken, | 

( the pre vy of putting it into the hands of a good 
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G. Sumner has published a letter, giving his rea- 
ting for Tilden, which the main, as sound a 


litical doctrine as we have lately seen. He objects to the | 


contains, in 


selecting Mr. Hayes as somewhat farcical—an accident 


of the dissatisfaction of Simon Cameron with the failure 
Pennsylva delegation to vote as a unit. He objects to 
hi f as a man who is, for the purposes of such an | 
1, OLS e., has not worked his way to it through a con- 
career, Which would enable people to judge of his fitness 
id of pr testimonials ; and he treats with well- 
l i the current rant of many of the Republican papers 
badness of Democrats as such. But he overlooks the 
yy ity of the situation, which is that a strange combina- 
circumstances has Ieft the country for several years without | 
ectable OGpposition. In other words, the defection of the 
and the withdrawal of its ablest men during the war, have 
iy ratie party in the condition of a Rump and given it 
cteristies of a Rump. It is not possible under these cir- 
( o foll the old and sound political rule, which makes | 
ion from oflice of the party in power the proper remedy 
d admi tion. This rule is based on the hypothesis that | 
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Opposition ready to take its place. He over- 
, that there is in every party a strong and | 
tendency towards the standards and ideals of the bulk of | 


is fact of itself makes dangerous a party which 
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has, no matter through what causes, included in its ranks the great 


body of the ignorant population of the country. This may be said 

Republican party in view of its late negro additions; but the 

hegzrees are not yet a political force. They have no traditions and 
? ty . 
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j re has bee me Ik ing the week of a disagreement be 
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‘an National Committee, arisin 
out of some fierce denunciations of him which have appeared in the 
Washington Itepublican for his freedom in talking of the shortcom- 
fags of the present Administration, and for his alleged utterance of 
unfavorable predictions regarding the result of the election in Ohio. 
He has, however, denied positively that any such differences have 
arisen, and that he ever uttered any such predictions, and Mr. 
Chandler confirms the denial. There is, nevertheless, a strong sus- 
picion afloat that some unpleasantness has arisen, or the Washing- 
ton organ would never have spoken out in this violent way, and 
the probabilities are that in immer ‘‘ Administration circles ” there 
is dissatisfaction with Mr. Schurz’s habit of putting criticism int 
his speeches, but that the Committee does not feel that it would be 
wise to take up the court quarrel. As to the criticism, we do not 
see how Mr. Schurz is to avoid it if he is to preserve his self-respect 
and his influence. It will not do for him, or for any of the Liberal 
tepublicans, to pretend now that the Repubiican party has been, 
during the last five years, a blameless and wise body, and that the 
present opposition to it is conceived in iniquity. This sort ef gym- 
nastics may be pardoned in people like Banks; but men who look 
forward to a political future must take care of their reputation for 
honesty. Banks is greatly troubled by the condition of the South, 
and feels the absolute necessity of a stern policy towards that mis- 
guided region; he is surprised, too, at the wickedness of the Demo- 
erats, and is waiting for a Republican nomination. 


Oo 





Governor Chamberlain has been renominated in South Carolina, 
and the Democrats, who exhibited a considerable amount of discord 
before their own convention, are united in opposition to him. The 
Charleston News and Courier, which lfad been up to that time a 
warm supporter of Chamberlain, has abandoned him and wheeled 
into line, and appears to think there is some chance of the State 
going Democratic on two campaign issues—‘“ the proved inability of 
the Republican administration to preserve the peace and enforce the 
laws in South Carolina, and the inability of the Republican party, be- 
cause of the character of its leaders and members, to give the peo- 
ple a government under which the rights of all classes shall have 
equal protection, a government founded on intelligence and virtue, 
which will secure to the State, in every form, reform, retrench- 
ment, and relief.” The News and Courier says that the rest of 
the State ticket is as bad as can be, the candidate for Secretary of 
State being ‘“‘denounced as a corruptionist,” and the candidate for 
the Attorney-Generalship, R. B. Elliott, being “open to every 
that lay against Whipper as a judge.” The Con- 
vention is described as the ‘‘ worst gathering of knaves and igno 
ramuses that Columbia has seen,” which shows that it must have 
been pretty bad, and the newspapers do not even pretend to discuss 
the platform adopted. The present attitude of the parties in South 
Carolina is much to be regretted, for the crisis is very near at hand 
in which it must be decided whether the whites are finally to govern 
it or the blacks, and it would have been better if the inevitable end 


| could have been reazhed under a moderate man like Chamberlain ; 


but this desirable termination of the South Carolina imbroglio has 
been frustrated partly by the scandalous corruption of the dominant 
party and partly by the spirit of revenge which this has bred in the 
other. 





The Republicans of the Fourth Congressional District in Illinois 
have set a very good example in their mode of nominating Mr. Wm. 
Lathrop for Congress. Mr. Lathrop is, we believe, an excellent 
candidate, which is so far good, but, better still, he has been nomi- 
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nated on resolutions, which we believe he himself drafted, that 





OCC. pledge him to ‘4a faithful observance of the fifth reso- 
lution of the national platform and the dvetri of r. Haves’s 
lett of acce} nce and ** to the use of all the power and inflt ce 
j H V ] . rep sCil uly to the earryl vut of this doe- 
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Hing offices for a sti ed price” To make assurance doubly 

re, the ag uned plank of the national platform and the pas- 

ize . Haves’s lett of acceptanee relating to eivil-service 
reform are appended in fall. This is the way to go to werk. To 


enable 


senators Mus 


the President to re 
t be 


form the civil service, representative 
pledged to help him or let him alone. 


3 and 


The past summer has been a very fortunate one for American 
sports on sea and land... The failure ef the Countess of Dufferin 
n her attempt to get back the honors won years ago by the 
imerica, the unexpected success of the American crews in com- 
peting with the English on the Schuylkill, and the victory in rifle- 


shocting at Creedmoer were more than could have been expecte 
‘ther seem to show that the athl 
has really had already a sufficiently pro- 
upon the much-abused American to 
Ifuxley’s late declaration that there was material 
between trans- and cis-Atlantic “ types” seem 
between the Countess of Dufferin and 

be said to have proved anything 
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the last 
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make Mr. 


difference 
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constitution 
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Madeleine can hardly 


regard to the superiority of American to foreign yachting. This, 
we take it, is caused in a measufe by the superiority of our waters, 


1¢ half 
tionally smooth, and 


y to speed 


landlocked character of our coast making the sea exc 
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for American waters, just as the America twenty years ago had 
the disadvantage ef being sailed in foreign waters. The rowing 


much bette 
the extraordinary suecess of Yale in 
with the London Rowing Club —the 
is not to be explained on any other theory 
than that, with equal training, we have good material 
the English. It seems to be another proof, also, of the wisdom of 
Yale in going to England for this training, which could have been 
got nowhere else. The race - which the Beaverwycks beat the 
London Club, and in which the latter made a claim of foul, was 
really not nearly such a wires test as the There does not 
seem to have been any ground for the allowance of a foul; but the 
time of the race was not rem ile, and has been beaten over and 
over again. The rowing in “heats,” which 
at first sight a substitute for the plan which 
broken down at tore ti does not appear to have worked 
well. are matched against each other So 
and there is not the rm ling at the end of the races that the be 
erew has won, We understand that there w 
the American crews that 
may national sharp-prac 
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in this country, and 
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suspicion 


the foreign crews, though we do not know of any evidence to support 
the charge. But these races, and the fate of the 


ussociation, show 


Saratoga rowing 
that rowing regattas on a gigantic 
well enough to attract a crowd, are fundamental mi 
rowing-man’s point of view. 
usual, to have | 
any body 


seale, though 
stakes from the 
The shooting at Creedmoor seems, as 
cen well managed, and no fault has been found with 
concerned. 
Judge Gildersleeve a year or so ago, on the ground that his skill i 
‘lipo ting was not, as maintained by his friends, a proper quali- 
fication for high judicial office, are now e mpelled { to admit that 
is a credit to the bench. 


General trade this autumn fully equi - expeci 
a growing belief that at last 
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suffer. The New Jersey Central Railroad has issued 
showing the necessity it is under of raising mo to ( , 
obligations. This it proposed to do by the sale of $5,000,000 
bonds ; as we write, it is not known that the bonds have been 


taken. The Delaware and Hudson Canal Co { {ta 
cirewlar to its stockholders in which it declares i \ Oo 

all obligations on its bonds, and that its eon Lisa ! | 
latest figures given in support of this of d 1) er 31 
1875. The Pennsylvania Coal Company, which has t} 
surplus of any of the coal veucaieaian, has sold 100,000 tons of its 
product at auction, an exceptional course for to e; the D 
ware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad has adv ed an 

sale of 100,000 tons. Coal securities declined during the week 


while other railroad securities, notwithstanding the tendeney of 


speculation to lower prices, have advanced. 11 rold cet has 
been dull, and the United States legal-tender note one dollar 
has had gold value varying from $0.9030 to SQ.0LTIL. Silver] 


been very steady in London. 

Mr. Baring, the English Secretary of Legation at ¢ ) 
ple, has made his report on the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria, and 
it fully confirms = Schuyler He puts down the number of p 
sons massacred at 12,000, and the number of villages burnt at 532, 
while he does not believe more than 200 Mus s i were 
killed. The most fearful part of the tragedy occurred Batak, 
which Mr. Schuyler had pian described. There the p ol 
the village surrendered their arms under a solemn promise of safety 


and were butchered like 


of 5,000, and 
eral other 
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ing of all Bulgarians, and the killing of resisting Mussulmans. It 

, in short, one of the ordinary revolutionary plans; meeting it with 

sacle massacre was, as Mr. Baring says, “the most heinous 
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crime that has st slead the history of the present « 


citement in England still continues, and has been aggrava ted ky 


the appearance of a characteristic pamphlet from Mr. Gladstone, 
, 14 , } } sexe 1 ry. 
denouncing both the Minis and the Turks in the most unm 
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at the hands of the Sultan. The weather, too, has turned against 
the invaders by flooding the valleys and breaking up the roads, and 
quick decision of some kind seems absolutely necessary for the 
Turks. But the probabilities are that they have virtually lost 
d Bulg 


Herzegovina, an 
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Powe wked eh so conmplacenth Not, pro- | no feeling in his breast but ene of dull hatred and repulsion. 
( perm break-up of the | ®; | Nor is this the result of race. The Magyars are precisely 
pected) enouzh Christian leeess to farnich a] the same breed of men as the Ottomans, and they have be- 
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ved to conduct its internal affairs in its own way. But} Anatolia. ‘The same phenomenon shows itself among the Mussul- 
1 Bulgari Ppy & reason for interference sveh as | mans in British India. While the Hindoos are flinging themselves 
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pretty freely into the stream of prozress prep red for the natives by 





, tussit which has Leen now | the British Government, in the shape of offices avd cducation, the 

' stavle to any settlement of the Eastera | yussalmans still hold proadly aloof, sullen, suspicious, an‘ restless, 
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juer, defend the Ministry before a large audi: nee against | ated what scems to be an almost impassible moral, social, and 

the charge of beiog influenced by this jealousy. It indicated a re- | intellectual barrier between the Mussulman world, containing a 

popular sentiment which may be the beginni very | population of 160,060,900, and all the active, moving portion of the 

d fay ching changes in Continental polities. People | yaee. Everywhere, exeept in Africa, where it seems to be making 

tare now beginning to ask themselves ina startled way | creat progress among the negroe:, and to litt them very distinctly 
we CO | t the Turks, or have any sympathy | o:¢ step upwards, it acts as a sort of paralysis, deadening the facul- 


s,and producing in eurious combination an aseetie impression 
of the uselessness and futility of this life with a keen suseeptibiity 
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found out sooner; and a strong fecling of shame is running through 


tie nation at the reflection that possibly the recent ordering up ef 


9) ‘1. r Paci] Pas ‘ ir Wiceraali , a sna , - o : A . a "i ; ‘ , — 
the fleet to Besika Bay by Mtr, Disraeli may have helped to proloug | as profoundly in the evanescence of earthly things as a Christian 


‘the atrocities practised in Bulgaria. monk, but feels no nece:sity of preparing for any other state; so 

Phe answer to the question why the Turks needed to massacre | that no pleasure comes amiss to him, and unnecessary self-denial is 
12,000 persons, including women and children, and burn sixty vil- | to hima hardly comprehensible virtue. 

lages, in order to give Europe an insight into their real character, When/we read in our day of the Turk’s doings in Greece and 


umot be given in a few words, and there is hardly a more curious , Bulgaria, great as our horror may be, it gives us little idea of 





question in modern history. Th-y massacred in the Greek insur- | the tremor which went through Europe in the fifteenth anid 
recuion, just as (hey hive done now, on a great seale. They put | sixteenth and sever teenth centuries, when the news came that 
ver 25,000 persons to the sword in Seio in I822, and they must | he was on his way to Vienna, or was harrying the coasts 
killed fully as many in eold blood in the Morea. They have | of the Mediterranean, and when there was no ceriainty whatever 
yindulged in slight massacres since then, in the midst of peice, | that the best fleet or army the Christin werld could raise could 
parts of the Asiatic Empire. All ever the Empire mas- | withstand him. But the men of that day on their side could never 

| [by both Turks and Christians as the great | have anticipated the difficulty in which the Christian Powers now 


| 


Purkish remedy for political troubles. There is, probably, no | find themselves. It is as easy for the Christian states to break up 





polities! or social doctrine more firmly held by the buik of the Mus- | the Turkish Empire in Europe as to quell a riot, and yet every- 
population than that Christians hold their lives and property | body feels that they would then be face to face with a far greater 

on sufferance, and en condition of quiet and submission. It has run | problem than the military problem—the difficulty of disposing 
through the jurisprudence of the Empire from the earliest days of of the Mussulman population, of finding some way in which 
Purkish dominion, and enters into the political and social training of they ean live in a civilized state on terms of equality before the 
wl Mussulmans. ‘The Christian's existence, his property, allhe | law, and in the practice of the peaceful arts. And yet they are nota 


nd all he is, are evidences of the clemency, not of the justiee, of | degraded, er inferior, or stupid race. Indeed, the Turks in Europe 


the true believers When Christians revolt, or threaten to revolt, | are not a distinct race at all. They are, for the most part, sober, ro- 
wholesale sluighter seems a natural remedy. The killing of Coris- | bust, temperate men, of fine physique, with many points of political 
tian to them not murder, and robbing them is net robbery, ifthe — and moral superiority to their Christian neighbors, able and brave 
condition of submissiveness has been or seems likely to be vio | in war, capable ef great lines of policy and of con-ideradle achieve- 

( ments in the arts, and with no proved or necessary unfitness for the 
Phere is nothing singulu, of course, in the faet that the Turks | best modern culture. The spell that lies on them, aid makes them 
entered Europe. [twas anot unnatural the puzzle of modern statesmen and the loathing of modern philan- 
\ horde to held. What is marvellous — thropists; which makes them, in the eyes of millions, beasts, whom 
1¢@ =6it is holy and joyous to slay, as one slays the tiger or the wolf, 
Christian population, eften in te same villages, always — is simply their religious faith, and no amount of historical researeh 


ceutuies as a minority int 
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could give us half so clear an impression ef the mental conditien of 
a considerable portion of Christendom in the sixteenth century as 
f When he 
is reduced to a condition of impotent peaceableness and toleration, 
we shall have lost the 1 


in which England burnt he: 


lhe now gives us by the ferocious intensity of his belief. 
ast moderna reminder of the state of feeling 
eties, and Frenchmen and Germans cut 


7 
i 


1 other’s throa‘s. 


eu 
THE WORK STILL BEFORE REFORMERS. 
| poser is more noticeable in the conduct of the political eam- 
h paign than the almest exclusive attestion bestowed by Repub- 
lican orators upon the Southern question. The party managers 
have chosen this as the issue on which to fight their battle. They 
have done this not only in Western States like Indiana, where the 
currency question might be considered dangerous ground, bat in 
Vermont and Maine, where the strong hard-money sentiment, to- 
gether with the repeal of the resumption clause by a Democratie 
Ifouse, seemed to offer a tempting opportunity for a new line of at- 
tack. Butin these States, and throughout the country generally, 
the Republican spokesmen for the most part have touched very 
lightly on the enrreney. have given a barely civil reeognition to Ad 
ministrative and have thrown their main force on the con- 
dition and necessities of the South. 


reform, 
Their treatment of the subject 
is extremely simple. ft is in reality one of the most complicated 
and perplexing questions with which American statesmanshtp has 
Dut the Republican campaign ora- 
tors recognize but a fact, real or assumed—the hostility 
among the Southern whites toward the freedmen in their political 
eapacity; they propose but a single remedy—the election of a Re- 
publican President and Congress to serve as guardians of the freed- 
men’s rights. When we remember how the inherent difficulties of 
the Southern situation have been aggravated by rascally officials 
under the form of a Repubhean administration at Washington ; 


ever been summoned to des] 


single 


when we femember the Freedmew’s Savings-Bank and its Republi- 


ean trustees; whea we look at Casey, Packard, Spencer, and their 


compeers ; When, in al word, it is considered that the Republicans 
have controlled the general Government sinee the close of the war, 
and that it is under their own adminis‘ration that the South has 
come to its present condition, the effrontery with which the party 
leaders, confessing no errors and overing no new ideas, demand a 
new lease of power simply on the ground that they alone are fit to 
take care of the South, is simply amazing. ‘Thisis exactly what they 
are doing; and so thoroughly have they stamped this character on 
the canvass that Mr. Wheeler, whose especial recommendation to 
thoughtful men was his sensible and moderate tone toward the 
South, has been driven into line, and“n Vermont raised the ery of 
danger from the ex-Confederates as lustily as anybody. Mr. Boutwell 
in Massachusetts, and Mr. Blaine in his own State, make this the 
burden of their song; General Butler is urged for re-eiection to 
Corgress on the ground that he can bother the rebels ; itis the same 
story everywhere. 

If any one thinks that in taking this course the Republican 
managers are making a blunder, even as politicians, and mistaking 
the temper of the voters whose support they seek, the election re- 
turns from Vermont and Maine should undeceive him. 
Blaine, Morton, Boutwell, andkcompany are wise in their genera- 
tion. ‘They are appealing adroi:ly, and we judge successfully, to a 
sentiment whose prodigious strength in the mass of the Northern 
people has been underrated by the advee utes of political reform 
It is the characteristic mistake of reformers to forget how very 
slowly a new idea penetrates the community at large. Of the vot- 
ing population of the North, an immense proportion are still domi- 
nated by the sentiments that the civil war engendered. That four- 
years’ struggle, reaching every household in the land, coming close 
home to the dearest interests and the deepest feelings of the entire 


gave an impress to the popular habit of thought 


Messrs. 


and 


Men who live by 


population, 


action which a decade has by no means effaced. 


ideas, and constantly readjust their minds by the perception of ° 


N 


ation. 





new facts, are apt to forget how t h 
rooted are the sentiments that govern the mass of mankind. oS 
a sentiment, in the politieal communities of the Northern stat 
and especially in the rural communities, whieh held th 

anee of power is the teeling generated by the W ! Ii 

a feeling which includes yf the Ss \ L 
Northern allies, and jeatous s sit ( in behalt 

So general and profound is thi ‘nitiment t] 

the Republican managers can even yet divi tention fro 
their past sins and from the palpable barreaness of their pro 

for the future. They were driven to make some 1cessio 


reformers in their platform and candidates, but in con 
campaign their principal tribute to reform) consists in 
denunciations of Mr. Tilden; and thev fight their miin t 
the old issue of North against South. 

We by no means forget that the 


South on its pa salsoto 





extent acting on ideas inherited from the past. But their p 
not alarm us so much as it does some of our f 

the two vicious prineiples of seeession and slavery foms 
malorum rve been killed past resurrection by the | 

and, further, the heavy hand of the Fe (io 


alone could put down the Rebellion and slavery, ser 
to aggravate the slowly-healing woun 
tate a diseased lez, and aqnother to goon inde 


the stump. 


But our immediate purpose in this article is to point out t 
general fact, illustrated by the sueceessfal appeal ef the party 
cra‘ors to the old war spirit, that in a democracy like o 
ideas are slow of establishment, and old ideas once tirmly 1 1 
extremely tenacious. The old commonplace about the levity and 
fickleness of republics was the very reverse of truth. Our 
history is full of examples to the contrary. The slavery question, 
though involving on both sides the most inflammable elements ot 
feeling, and though stimulated by a series of exeiting ineident: 
Nullitication, riots, Texas annexation and the Mexican war, the 
Fugitive Slave Law, border warfare--was vet forty vears in tainly 
arriving the nation into two hostile parties. Bat when once 


engaged in civil war, only 


the o her eould end 


the complete exhaustion of ene party o 
the strugele. It is neediess to multiply in 
stances. 

Those who believe with us that the radieal reform of our eivi 


service system is the most pressing necessity of 


to face these facts and to prepare themselves for a long campaign. 
It is altogether hopeless to look to any national convention or 
Presidential election for an immediate settlement of the question 
We must pitiently edueate the massof the people to the point of 
demanding and enforcing the reform. It must be observed, teo, 


that this civil-service question especially req cation 
of the people, because the 
popular pressure. A> President } 
abolish the spoils system exept as the pe 
it. This is the 
a personal interest 
terest. On any other 
average ( 


direct 
eannot. and Congress will not 
ple absolutely insist on 


a body, have 


reform ean 


one matter in whieh Congress:nen, as 
wholly apart from and opposed to the public in- 


the 


adapt 
| 


question—the curreney, for example 
‘ongressman has no other personal interest than to 
himself to the strongest current of opinion in the people or 
the party. But it is by his control the Federal offices in 
his district that he expects to get and keep his own seat in Con 
To propose that Congressmen shall have no control over 


these offices is by no means, as Governor Hayes in his letter 


over 
opess 
Liss. 


of acceptance seems to consider it, to offer them a favor that they 
will eagerly welcome; it is to propose a “self-denying ordinance,” 
which they will receive about as most of us would receive an invi- 
tation to sell all that we have and give to the poor. To elect a 
President bent on civil-service reform is no light matter in itself, 
but it is a trifle compared to the election of a Congress which wiil let 


+ 


And in the contest 


him take the first step towards radical reform ind it 
that must at once arise between a 


nary Congress, the latter has immensely the advantage of positicn 


reforming President and an ordi- 
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\V' im L int ng | ‘on this subject froma | life, and the eagerness to harmonize them. Youth is certainly the time 
} , ; 








! we fully The | when the im; to metaphysical reflection is in its flow iin authors 
The philosophical teach- | say it disappears after thirty. The ‘‘supposed unpo ’ of these 
! ri in the hands of the president, who | studies alluded to by our correspondent is, we are convinced, a,mistake, in : 
the Gospel, and, he 20 1 owes his position spite of the dead teaching. We have been assured by the librarian of one 
‘and administrative faculty than to any | of the largest of our college libraries that the metaphysica! alcove there is 
foll wif **safeness”’ becomes | twice as much visited as any other, and we are quite sure that this is the re- 
the t # 1; that h ses are edified rather | sult of a perfectly normal law. 
th erous youthful impulse, to re- It is probable that the unfortunate condtion of things which **G. S, 
} Lit. ra ‘dampened and discouraged | IH.” and we alike regret is already on the eve of changi Physical 
t \ d 7 ) and flabby formulas they have | science is becoming so speculative and audacious in its constructions, and 


in ( iy, asif by a sort of compensation for | at the same time so authoritative, that all doctrines find themselves, willy- 














philosophic speculation has | nilly, compelled to settle their accounts and make new treaties with it. Every 

\ refer to its « iastical consequences. | newspaper and magazine overflows with symptoms of the new fermentation. 

fn} , onthe contrary, whilst speculation on political | What, then, is man ? is once more a keen and urgent problem ; the very at- 
meta ight has a mosphere is pregnant with new-formed essays at its solution. The sleenies 

| | 7 { ! i rt loxy of the country, | doctor-of-divinity-like repose must soon be awakened at its teaching-desk, 
' { with and, getting disquicted at the novel agitation around its throne, end by ab- 
land paralyzed 1m dicating in favor of teachers of more alert temperament. ‘The marvel- 





7 


lous new developments in England and Germany,” whetever their intrinsie 


worth may be, have at least enough momentu m of prestige in the popular 





eye to effect this. It is more than doubtful whether Mechner’s ** psychophysie 
u ' pated from t l il college régime, no | law” (that sensation is proportional to the logarithm of its stimulus) is of 
re ' philosophie tl hi he hoped for among u any great psychlogicdl importanee, and we strongly suspect that Helm- 





} | prejudging the question whether the | hoitz’s ** unconscious inferences” are not the last word of wisdom in the 
fs 1 will be friendly or hostile to the formulas of | study of perception ; but beeause these things are very difficult and very 
( All v l for is that we, like the Greeks and the | ‘* scientific,” people who do not understand them will remain persuaded 


( ! ttack th as if there were no official answer pre- | that they are of portentous moment, and will mistrust all teachers who have 
\t present we are bribed beforehand by our reverence | not swallowed and assimilated them. There is indeed something touching 

in] answer ; and the free-thinking tendency which the | in the helpless way in which Fechner’s law is beginning to be hawked about, 

p’ “ Vouthiy, for example, represents, is condemned to an | as it were, in popular philosophie literature, by writers who do not know 
vness than the spiritualistic svstems of our text- | in the least what to do with it, but who evidentiy feel persuaded that 

must be of tremendous import. But be these dis- 


to our enemy or t r iver, as | coveries important or not important, the fact that they involve 








inedicerity. a change in the method and personne! of philosophic study is un 

\ wider openness of To criticise these ‘* new developments” at all, one must have gone 

| technical 1 i a thorough p logical training. And accordingly, we find 
hol the broad sense in , how the foremos ity in Germany, calling the eminent 
most imy fal lowe gist Wunadt to fill its philosophic chair ; and a metaphy- 

ment of univ 1 | sician like Dr. MeCosh writing, in a chapter on the frture of his favorite 

cn \ re V { study : ‘ »metuphysician must enter the physiological field. He must, 

1 me that p _ ‘an, conduct researches ; he must at least master the ascertained facts. 
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' 
, He must not give up th ly of the nervous system and brain to those | indictm was badly draw 1 | 

v »canh ynpre la thing beyond . ° their senses.” of ( is al \ t i | 

philosophy, like Moli¢re, claims her own where she finds it. | off into captious criticisms unon the d t 
of it to-day in physics and natural history, and must and | transaction was conducted, instead 
rself accordingly. Young men who aspire to professorships | action itself, and they f Lto 

ue this In m We are sure, before many years find And now we are in the midst of a tion, 7 ( 

» num vacant places ‘their peculiar capacity. Meanwhile, | arraigned at the bar of public opinion because the 1 

when we announced that the stadents in Harvard College next year | gulars have carried on a brutal war with ci 


may study any or ail of the following works under the guidance of different I do not know whether this new stalking-horse will prove t ‘ \ 
professors—Locke’s ‘ Essay,’ Kant’s * Kritik,’ Schopenhauerand Hartmann, | ity in him than his predecessors. I cannot think 
Hlodgson’s * The l } 


rv ’—we need not | greater abhorrence of the cruelties which ar 
complain of wiiversal academic stagnation, even to-day. | than I do, but I fail to appreciate the ] Ww! 





ry of Practice,’ and Spencer’s ‘ Psycholo; 


: ‘ of Turkish cruelties upon tho British Governm 


TIE FUTURE OF THE TORY ADMINISTRATION, ee te ee ee ee 
says that five hundred years’ existence as a cong ’ 





Tooanvirre Santamhoer ann Pg id a ‘ ‘ 
A ROUVELLE, tember 1, 1876. of civilized Europe does not eradicate th 


| LEFT London on the night on which Mr. Disracli was proclaimed an | Turkish hosts, and the exposure of their mode of w 
earl. It is almo-t an old story now, but people are still enquiring as to | bly do more to hasten the solution of the BE 

his reasons for retiring from the House of Commons at this particular time, | generations of dip! macy. Bat the solution of t 

and speculating on the efects of it, and students of his novels are busying | thing, and the diseredit of the British Go ! { 


themselves in ferreting tend to throw light upon the | view is another thing: and while t! 














And yet th “1 nothing unexpected about | rowing sketches of the Balziwian 
10 early days when ‘ The Young Dake’ was in preparation Mr. | i the sphere of fair party wa 
ul it in his mind to pash his way upwards, if he possibly could, to other, and I cannot think that such a \ 
post in the British E npire, and, having done so, to wrap himself | posi mof England is sti than \ | 
in the solemn dignity of a peerage. It was the coping-stone placed on an | Gladstone's administration. The pacifi 
eventful life before the final exodus to Westminster Abbey. ‘One thingis | probably a good policy in itself, dil n 
6 clear,” he saysin *'The Young Duke —* one thing is clear: that a man may doubiedly declined in Continental estimation. 1] 
speak well in the House of Commons, and fail very conmletely in the ILoure | on which foreign governments ant peop! 
of Lords. There are two distinct styles requisite. I inlend in the course | England's strength, and willing: | 
of my career, Uf I have time, to give a specimen of both. Tu the Lower | may not be so substantial as they seem. But in esti 
House ‘Don Juan’ may, perhaps, be our model ; in the Upper House whether it be groundless or substant ) 


i 
‘Paradise Lost.’” Given the requisite time and the resolution, the moment | Ministry and to the fact that the Tory pari \ 
> ! 


for carrying it ont was a mere matter of choice. The party to which Mr. | one day to find that we were better a 


Disraeli has attache] himself sinee he threw aside the radical rdle of his | eredit, such as it is, of raising Eneland in 
euly youth, isatthe pressnt moment at the vory summit of prosperity. | counts to the gain of the Tories. In I 





In the House of Commons its strength and discipline are but slightly if at the Ilouse of Lords. at home anil M 

all impaired. It xn do whatever its leaders wish. The opposite party is | established is, at the present jun ,ina 

numerically no stronger than it was three sessions ago, notwithstanding | not been so powerful sin 1832. And 

that near a hundred changes have taken place in the constitution of the the wave, its creator and its levl 

{Louse of Commons, while in point of discipline and coherence it has gone | ft hass lito 

from bad to worse. It is powerless to present an effectual opposition to any trat 8 } 
movement of the Government. It can carry on a guerilla warfare under | l davs he stood his ] I 

several independent chiefs, who profess a wavering allegiance to the nomi- | years through the wilderness « oposition, ¢ 

nal leader of the party. Buta strong Government, with a solid voting | oasis of power by the way. And now that he has | tot 1) 








power behind it, is impervious to such attacks. Individual members of th mise 1 Land, an l established it there in apparent ; { his. 





Administration may be made to wince from time to time, but the united 





il 
y party now, as it | in impaired health, and he seeks repose in the quiet ha the H 

















body is not affected. In the House of Lords the Tors 

always has been, is omnipotent. In the country there is no mani- | Lore 

festation of any real dissatisfaction with the Ministry and its Bui what effect w } r e upon | i 
Efforts have been made by Liberal press-men and Radical a ; | many, even of t! who sat behind him in t ij lons, who 
to turn the tide of puble opinion upon several oeecasions during | think that they will do better without him. I han 

the past twelve months, and to bring the whole force of its current | of his su porters assert that tl lid not rega him | 1 Derby 
into new channels directed against the policy or the action of the Ministry, | their leader, and these men probably sid ntothem. 1 
and now and again these efforts have hal a fair show of sueeess. But | do not think that they will find it. : Mr. J 

something new has always turned up to stem the watersof dissatisfaction | many of them grotesque, many of them t iwsaem 

a3 they appeared to be gathering strength, and to dissipate them here and | genius : and throug! s ius he « k | | n i 


there over the face of the land, or even to turn them against the engineers | most unruly moments, and, with ling to do so, he] » cis 





who were directing them. The noise and bustle over the Slave circulars | in his party, both in the House of Commons and in t lieu f Lords 


eume to naught despite the energetie efforts made at the commencement of | There are two sections of the Tory party : the old territ }, Which 
the session by all the regular agitators an] platform-men throughout the | works hand in hand with the Church ; and the mod : 1, Which in 
country. The turmoil over the Royal-Titles Act was more threatening, | clines towards the Whig section of the Lib Right and th 


owing to the folly of the Prime Minister, but the genuinely strong feeling | Right Centre. Mr. Disraeli belonged to n - { ections, 
which was aroused by that measure and the Prime Minister’s conduct of it | but he had a happy knack of making them } wrether, On his imag 


was miinly confined to London, and not to the whole of London, but chiefly | native side he was with the Right, and on his rational side he was with the 








to the Club-men, the Press-men, and ‘Society.’ The feeling in these circles | Right Cen and ] by dex Vv, pari ! ) ob 

was intense, and it was fast gaining foree when Mr. Lowe made his unfor- | stre is Tory feared t itting f of Mr. I ye mad 

tunate speech at Retford, in which he assertel that the Qaeen hid on two | the two sections act as if they were one. He has left no one behind him 

oveasions previously attempted to persua her Prime Ministers to make | who can act this part. Lord Granville could do it, but le is a member of 
. we : ng ? : : 





This speech and the public apology which Mr. Lowe felt | the Upper House, and there is no one in the | Already discontent 1 
himself compelled to make dispersed in one moment the cloul of mist | showing f in the Tory circles afford Northeote | heen 


her an Empress. 


which was fast enveloping Mr. Disracli and his ministry. The purchase | appointed leader in the House of Commons, to the chagrin and disappoint- 





of the Suez Canal shares, and all the transactions therewith connected, | ment of Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who looked for the reversion of the 


* 4 . ee ees ii oti?) 1 Vane } ; —- Sm ta * ; cs lire «ils " 
formed a good ground of indictment against the Administration. But the He is still 2!, but he has shown a disposition to resent in sulley silence 

















a 
its the ¢ rch and territorial 
t { ,of the party. Mr 
1 in } r tinen ni 
L by Sii ord Northeot 
ora He i 
' i from #@ suspicion of geniu 
1D in iand, and an unruly 
| \\ mm ! like a It next 
I t, a siding off on the part of 
ir. ilardy fr he moderate section under t! 
\ { for the Opposition. Lord Hart 
! { i ! h for Sie Stafford Northcote as a debater, 
prestige he has a much firmer hold upon the 
Il What he chiefly wants is confidence in himself, and that will come 
ihe power ‘ cises inthe Tlouse, and when he is no longer 
| by the tried experience and genius of Mr. Disraeli. Before this 
finn ir, if one venture to predict, we shall see a marked de 
it tion and infl f the Ministry and a corresponding rise 
in the position and influence of the Opposition. We may see a rapproche- 
en the moderate sections on each vide of the House leading in 
t of a coalition : and a coalition might werk well enough as a 
for a year or two until new questions agitated the country. But 
whether we have a coalition Ministry or not, Mr. Disraeli’s elevation to the 
1 may be regarded by his Administration and their supporters as the 
first ml one on their downward road 
‘ : 
Correspondence. 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION IN PHTLOSOPHY. 
To tus Eprror or THe NATION : 
Sin: Lhave often wished that the Nvtion would devote some space to 
the condition of philosophy in American colleges. Within the last few 


years | have visited the class-rooms of many of our best institutions, and 
believe that there are few if any branches which are so inadequately taught 

t! Deductive logic, or the 
syllogism, is the most thoroughly dwelt upon, while induction, wsthetic 


as those generally roughly clas ed as philosophy. 


and psych logical and ethi il studies, and especially the history of the 
ancient and medern, and the marvellous 


leading systems of philosophy, 
new developments in England and Germany, are almost entirely ignored. 
Che persistent use of Hamilton, Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ and a score of treatises on 
ral science” which deduce all the ground of obligation from theologi- 


cal considerations, as text-books is largely responsible for the supposed un- 


popularity of the studies 


The application of scientific meth xls in psychology by Spencer, Lewes, 


Lotze, Wundt, and others ; the admirable text-books now eccessible in the 


general history of philosophy ; the application of philosophical systems to 


history, polities, Taw, and education, which have contributed to make 





these subjects centres of such fresh and eager interest under some of the 
} 


great living German teachers, indicate how entirely our methods of instruc- 


tion need to be remodelled. I think the suecess which has attended the re- 


cent lecture courses at Cambridge on modern systems of philosophy and 
on wsthetic studies of literature and the fine arts, shows plainly how much 
might be accomplished in this direction by the proper method of instruc- 
tion. This whole field of study is generally given into the hands of one 
of the older and *‘ safer” 
lief that it should be the aim of the professors of this department to indoc- 


members of the faculty, under the erroneous be- 


When we realize what educational impulses may be awakened in 


to think 


these departments, the loss of time and effort is sadly apparent. 


A CORRECTION AND LAMENTATION, 
To tie Eprror or THe NATION : 


Str: In your issue of the 14th inst. you say (p. 169) that ‘‘ Butler has 


been i 1 to the [Republican] party by the Governor of Massachu- 
st ira *in which he masqueraded so long of ‘the conqueror 
of New © uns.” The reference is plainly toa speech of W. W. Rice of 
\ re on t » of the Republican State Convention. W. 
W.R LW ienced politician, and was last year promi- 
movein make Charles Francis Adams the Republican 
no for Governor. Ie will probably sueceed Geo. F. Hoar in the next | 
Congress, but is in every way a different man from Alexander H. Rice of ' 


7433 ® 


Nation. 


trinate rather than to instruct—to tell what to think, than to teach how | 
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Boston, a business man, thoroughly clean and honorable, with no sym- 
pathy for r his works, and who has, as our Governor this year, 
filled that place so creditably to himself and so satisfactorily to the people 
that he will certainly receive some votes that would be sure for Mr. Adams 
atany other time, my own among the number. Let me add that in years 
like the present, when a Presidential cr other important election is before 
us, and the names of gool and honorable men like Hayes and Rice are at 
the | f our ticket, all the partisans greedy of office seize the opportu- 
nity to urge the necessity of * closing up our ranks” and ‘presenting a 
united front,” lay stress upon their own fidelity to the party, and capture 
all the nominations for lesser places they cin, expecting to share the 


party success and be earriel into place by the full party strength. 
It does not surprise us, however mach we rezret it and are ashamed to see 
it, that at such a time party managers, anxious for the success of their 
ticket, should look leniently upon General Butler and his kind, and not 
only hesitate to say anything to ‘‘ hurt the party,” but sometimes become 
apologists, or perhaps defenders. Why not ? They have persuaded them- 
it if Tilden is electel President the bloody destruction of the 


selves th: 
Republic is assured ; but if all Congress be composed of tricksters and 
bluckguards, thieves and Batlers, the evil would be but temporary and 
easily borne. They expect a tree to decay first at the topmost shoot. One 
thing is certain, this commonwealth will be worse represented in the next 
Congress than in this, and chiefly, if not solely, because of the numbers 

! 


who, at a Presidential election, always vote a © straight ticket.” What can 


be done about it ?—Yours very truly, ad. ©. hi, 

Boston, Sept. 15. 1876. 

[We do not know of anything that “ean be done about it” except 
to try to persuade people to preserve their memory and judgment and 
morality during the Presidential canvass as during other periods. 
The power of the managers in throwing voters into a panicky 
condition during the campaign, and impressing them with the 
idea that this is their last opportunity of saving the eommon- 
wealth, and that the crisis is so serious thit every man’s duty 
is to stop questioning and reseue his wife and children and 
furniture, of course makes the way of thieves and protligates 
easy. The more the canvass becomes a business affair, con- 
ducted on business principles with business forecast, the fewer 
rascals will profit by it. So long as it is made a kind of “ fight 
in a fair,” in which mei throw overdoard the ordinary prudence, 
reserves, and experience of ordinary life, and surrender themselves 
to blind affections, tender memeries, and old hates and passions, 
‘* Reform ” will always be a name merely. Butler’s success is due 
to the wide prevalence of the state of mind which makes “the 
bloody-shirt” ery successful, and makes people believe that the out- 
rages at the South, which they say have been going on steadily ‘or 
ten years, will instantly cease if Hayes is elected.—EpD. NATION. ] 


“THE WIDOW'S” FRIEND. 
To Tae Eprror or Tue Nation : 
Sir: I think a paper which professes to be as respectable as yours does 
ought to be ashamed to publish such a vulgar siur on women as is contained 
in the last ‘‘campaign epigram ” on p. 163 of the present volume 


LB PickMaN Many, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Sept 18, 1876. 


MR. TILDEN’S “ PERJURY.” 
To tHe Epitor or THe Nation : 

Sir : cannot understand the difficulty you have in dealing with the 
charge of ‘* perjury” which the New York Vines and other similar sheets 
so glibly make against Mr. Tilden. I understand the facts to be, Ist, that 
he was employed in 1858 to perform certain professional services on behalf 
of a certain railroad ; that the services ¢/us and ‘hen stipulated for were ren- 
dered during 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, and 1862, and that in 1862, shortly after 
the passing of the Income-Tax Act, he received as his fee for these services 
$20,000 ; 2d, that he returned to the United States Assessor a statement of 
his income and earnings for the year 1862, in which he declared his income 
for that year to have been a little less than $8,000; 3d, that he made no 
subsequent return of his income, but acquiesced in the penalty imposed by 
the act for the failure to do so. Upon these facts (I believe I have stated 
them fully and fairly) it is assumed with confidence, and proclaimed with 
exultation by the Radical sheets referred to, that Mr. Tilden must have 
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lied either in limiting h 000 
to 


ne 


is Income earned and received in 1862 to $8 
or in stating, as it seems that ke did in an answer 


t he 
client in that year; and to my unbounded 


(1 use even numbers), 


a bill in chancery recently filed, tha received $20,000 as fees from « 
SUry} rise you prof s to see 


these facts, without more, a case made out demanding an explanat 


Mr. Tilden, 


ion or 


defence from in default of which he must stand condemned. 


It seems to me that no such inference arises. Of course Iam not speak 


ing by authority ; T only comment on the matters which are alleged to de- 


Mr. 


strangely mistaken, they do nothing of 


unless I am 
than thi 


Is 


monstrate that Tilden hes committed perjury, and, 
the kind. 


do not even fend to show that such a conclusion is probable. 


More : they 
It is perfectly 
consistent with the facts stated that the fee was mainly, perhaps entirely, 
errned in 1858, 


comes presently due ; 


When a lawyer is retained, his fee, at least in purt, be- 
sometimes, and not unfrequently, the eiole of it 
becomes due immediately upon the accomplishment of a stuted end or the 
It 


also net uncommon 
that the actual rece(pt of this fee is delayed, ‘it may | 


e for years, and it 
ho 


ait 


performance of a stipulated part of the service. is 


may be for ever.” If this fee was to become payable immediately on t 
happening of any event cecurring before 1862, or if it was payable in 1862 
on account of services rendered prior to that year, it could in neither case 
be considered as part of the income carved by Mr. Tilden in 1862. Even 
if paid in 1862 on account of services running uniformiy through °58, °59, 
60, °61. and half of ’€2, it is easy to see that for only about one-eighth or 
one-ninth of the sum would Mr. Tilden have been accountable as income 
r 1862 ; and there is nething in the facts stated which 
raises the faintest presumption that this preportion of $20,000 (amounting 


to $2,500 or $2,222 22) was not actually thus acecunted for in the return 


earned in the yee 


which he appears to have then made 

I had been absent from home for two months, during which time I had 
seen and smiled at the charge made by the New York Times, but a defence 
of Mr. Tilden, attempted by the Chicago 7imes, appeared to me a more 
serious and more damaging matter. 
One stantially, that the income tax was 
odious, unjust, and un-American, its assessment and collection being con- 


In that journal two answers were 
made to the charge. was, sul 
nected with highly inquisitorial proceedings, and that every one was ab- 
solved from the ordinary obligations of morality when dealing with such a 
tax ; 
of Mr. Hayes and Mr. Morgan could be scrutinized that they would sl 
It wes the old reply: ‘* You're 
From such defenders may Heaven defend all honest men ! 
returning home, however, I find that you seem to be of the opinion that the 
charge rests on something requiring explanation, at least. In all fairness, 
Is it not rather true that from the matters alleged no 
possible implication of impropriety arises ? 

candid course during this canvass of your 


the other was, that it was more than probable if the income returns 


ow 


similar suppressions of the truth! 


another.” On 


is this the case ? 


The lofty, independent, and 


The Nation 


paper (of which I have been a constant reader for more than seven years) | 


of the great bulk of your contem- 
affect to 


not only contrasts refreshingly with that 
poraries, but sets them an example to which, though they may 
deride it now, they will sooner or later be compelled to conform. 


S. Lovis, Mo., Sept. 9, 1876. 


[This explanation will not cover the additions to his income 
which Mr. Tilden received from other sources, and which have been 
shown to be considerable ; and we may add that we think enough 
has now been said on this subject by other people than Mr. Tilden. 
We have been placed in a position of some difficulty, both with 
regard to this and other questions arising in this campaign, by the 
great diversity of opinion among our correspondents. For example, 
we received last week a letter from the head of one of the 
oldest and most respectable mereatile houses in New York, en- 
tirely approving of Mr. Tilden’s decision to make no return of his 
income during the later years of the tax, and suffer the penalty; or, 
at all events, treating it as a blameless or colorless act. By the 
same mail we received from Mr. Albert Small, of Maryland, also an 
honorable man, a letter in which he eempared it to murder com- 
mitted by a person who has made up his mind to gratify his hate and 
bear the prescribed punishment. We feel that if we differed with 
either of these respectable readers we should lose the good opinion 


of the other, so we have resolved on a middle course. That is, con- 


sidering the badness of Tilden’s war record, the importance of this | 


election, and the dangers of a Democratic restoration, we are willing 
to liken his refusal to make a return, to highway robbery in day- 


18] 


light. We confess we cannot see our way to comparing it to mur- 


der without flight or concezlment, conscious though we be ef his 
defeets as a eandidate. We ought to add that this offer will o 
remain open until the first Monday of November. Cn the followi 


day we shall return, on this as on all other matters - ald s 
of morality.—Ep. NATION. ] 
* TRANSCENDENTALISM 
To THE Eprror or Tue Nation : 
Sia: As I read your review of Mr. Frothingham’s History of New 


England “ Transcendentalism,” [I was inclined to ask whether those of us 


who accept the principles of that system are quite as great fools as we are 


1k US, IN a 


there represented to be. You (or your reviewer in your name) te 


decisive way, that our belief in some intuitive insights is only the eff 
superstition of the African sorcerer, revived in a new form. Your reason 
for saying this is, that both the African sorcerer and the Transcendet { 
believe some spiritual facts to be true which neither of us can prov 
Transcendentalists assert that there is something infallible in inst 





something divine in conscience ; some faculty which enal 
vou eall , Joon 
: ul CAll OUS Gog os 


We be- 


realities corresponding to these mental in 


the truth when we see it. This assertion ‘a pretent 


which requires ‘a little saintly patience” even to be considered. 
lieve that there are objective 
This 


philosophy, and the ** resurrection of an effete superstition.” 


sights, you characterize as ‘*monstrous” addition to Kant's 


a 
This senten 
upon our views is uttered with such a supreme air of sacerdotal infallibility 
Still. we will venture to ask whether it 


the fetich 


that it is somewhat imposing. 


absolutely certain that we are the living representatives of W 
shipper, or not ? 
One of vour reasons for classing us with the African sorcerer is that we 


believe in * the session of a faculty 


] 


? 
enavl 


nding experience, 


po 


es us to know truth when we see it.” This vou eall ‘a pretentic 


I have always supposed that there were axioms in 


mathematics 


the 


) ” 
aouma, 


as well as in philosophy which we know to be true we 


see 
What amount of experience is necessary to know that a straight 
at there is intuit 
or asight of truth in itself, is conceded even by those who refer 


line is the 


shortest distance between two points ? Tt ive knowledge, 





such axioms 


experience. Mr. Mill says that ** truths are known 
Ww known 


medium of other truths. The former are the subject of int 


as the above to in two 


avs: some are direct ly and of themselves, som: through the 


ullion or con- 
sciousness ; the latter, of inference. The truths known by intuition 


ed.’ Is 


with the old superstition of supernatural com- 


are the 
original premises from which all others are infer Mr Mill's posi- 
. identical * 
°? And if 

know truth when we see if 

Again, you call it 

we believe in objective realities corresponding 
You say that in this we attribute | to the human 
mind. But this belief also, if rot held by Kant, has been that of the great 
majority of thinkers in all times. The doctrit 


tion, therefore 


munications’ not, what is the objection to our saying that we 


‘**a monstrous” addition 


‘s philosophy that 
ur intuit 


ive yx r C} lions, 

‘amazing ‘Lies ” 

vurely phenomen: ] 

character of knowledge is an exceptional opinion, not the 
' 


prevailing one. 
Even Bacon, who is not usually classed 


eG 


says that the truths 


of knowing and of being are identical (** Veritas essendi et veritas cogno- 


scendi idem sunt “); and certainly the great mass of men believe in the 
, 


that of the outward 
world, with no better reason for it than that they know it to be so, 


objective reality of their own existence, as well 


as in 
It is not my purpose to enter into metaphysical questions which are in 


debate between sensationalists and idealists. I must, however, protest 


against your assumption that these questions have been finally settled 
without appeal, in favor of the former. 


There are some writers of our time who, having been brought upon the 


, 


philosophy of experience, hastily conclude that all other systems of thought 
are for ever exploded. Your 
prise and indignation because the intuitive faith of mankind should refuse 
been so cleverly put out of the way by Mill 
I fear that 


reviewer somewhat naively expresses his sur- 


to remain dead, after having 
and Spencer and Lewes and the other teachers of their kind. 


he is destined to encounter many other similar surprises. Transcendental- 
ism, in some form, is as old as human thought, and will never die. <A 
wave of temporary popularity may place the philosophy which deduces all 
our knowledge from sensation in th ince, but the oscillation of thought 


sof their race, 


FREEMAN CLARKE. 


¢ men back to the faith of the greatest think 
Yours, JAMES 


Boston, September 11, 1876. 


‘Without entering into any metaphysical discussion, we must 
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\ nit Iso draw Mr. Clarke's attention to the fact that we 
eal “belief in objective realities corresponding to our 
‘monstrous addition to Kant’s philosophy.” 
() wds are tl Kant ‘never affirmed the existence of any ob- 
jective realities corresponding to the ideas of the ‘transcendental 
lich is a very different thing ; and we took the * tran- 
d d l by Messrs. Theodore Parker anc 
Pro in Mr. Frothingham’s language, as “the imma 
the divinity in instinet, the transference of supernatural 


ites to the natural constitution of mankind.” ‘This is un- 
‘ous addition to Kant,” and we must oppose 


to Mr. Clarke’s assertion that ‘*this belief has been that of a ma- 






of thinkers in all times ” a simple denial. 
\s ls i! ire of Transcendentalism, we have no doubt 
Mr. Clarke is right when he says it will last forever. As a form of 
att ive speculation, we do not know that anybody has a right to 
( to | wighbor’s pursuing it in his own mind. What will 
last for ever, and is rapidly disappearing, is the use of ‘the 
divinity in instinct,” or each man’s “ consciousness of the conscience 
of God,” in the regulation of human society. In the field of sociology 
the ground won by experience is won for ever. The government of 
popes, or priests, or prophets, or ** medicine-men,” and of persons 
who find out what is right and just in their relations with their 
fellow-men by looking in and not out, is surely destined to extinction 
at no distant day.—Eb. NATION. ] 
TUR NATION AND PROFESSOR MAX MCLUER. 
lo Ep or THe Nation 
S | vi in 1 he fourth volume of Miller’s ‘ Chips 
from a German Workshop,’ March 23, 1876, charged him with iutenté mally 
interpolating an important clause in a quotation from his own writings for 
t pose of disguising its original meaning. Asa ‘‘ characteristic speci- 
men” ‘tof the manner in which Professor Miitler quotes from his own 
Wi " furnished the following, with prefa ind comments 
lo show that as longa is 1851 he[ Professor Miiller] was no stranger to 
th rreet distinction between vowels and consonants, he quotes froin his 
Proposals for a Missiona \Iphab publ ar, as follow 
If we ird the human voi is yn air, emitted 


! as a ¢ 
is breath from the lings, and changed [by the vibration of the chordea 
sit leaves the larynx, this stream itself, as modi- 
fied by certain positions of the mouth, would represent the vowels. In the 
ints, on the contrary, we should have to recognize a number of 
; sing for a moment the free passage of this voeal a.’ In 
quoting this passage, Professor Miiller has interpolated the words which 
wlosed in brackets, and substituted at the close voeal air for 


wn, With the obvious design of diszuising its real sense.” 


Such is the charge. Now for the truth. There were two editions of 
M iitle ‘Proposals for a Missionary Alphabet,’ the first published in 1854, 
the second ¢ yin 1855. The second edition was revised, changed in many 


particulars, and greatly enlarged. Professor Miller quotes from this 
A ol n, and does not interpolate. The second edition has the pas- 


n in the *Ci ips,’ and here repr nluced, excent that air 


' i i for sfrerm;: but as that word stands for ** stream 
» change in the sense, and is an error peculiarly 
\ » pen. W. 


‘, but our correspon- 


dent is somewhat urgent and we shall attempt to sati-fy him. We 


Nation. 
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own With no little chagrin that we were simple-minded enough to 


ited that Professor Miller was here quoting, as he proe- 


{ to quote, from the edition of his ‘ Proposals’? published in 
1354. For such uncommonly sharp practice as an examination of 
il 1d edition now first discovers to us, we were quite unpre- 
pared. The quotation (‘ Chips,’ vol. iv., p. 492) is introduced thus : 
‘This was in I66, whereas in 1854 [had said: ‘If we regard the 
human voiee, ete.’?” He quotes, however, from the second edition, 
siving it (for reasons which will present!y appear) the date of the 


first. On the very next page (493) he again refers in the following 


manner to the same work: 

‘“T do not object to the use of surd or sonant. T have use: 
these terms from the very beginning of my literary career, and as 
Professor Whitney evidently doubts my word, I may refer him to my 
‘Proposals’ submitted to the Alphabetic Conferences in 1251. He 
will find that as early as that date I already used sonant, though, 
like Pott, [ explained this new term by the more familiar soft.” 

Here Professor Miiller is foreed to abandon the edition from which 
he had just quoted for the first, for the reason that in the second 
edition he had already repented of his use of the terms surd ard 
sonant, and had dropped them. Thus, in the passage quoted in our 
review, instead of ** the consonant is called teneis, hard or surd,” 


“media, soft or sonant,” the seeond edition reads ‘‘ tevwis or hard,” 


soit, or, according to classical terminology, media or middle.” The 
error in our former statement, which no one will now suspect to have 
been intentional, we cheerfully correct. It was not by the rule of in- 
terpolation but by that of double position that Professor Miller pro- 
ceeded in solving his puzzle. 

The other, and certainly not less grave, part of our accusation— 
that Professor Miller in his ‘ Proposals’ advanced very erude and 
erroneous views, Which he has since abandoned, in regard to the 
distinetion of vowel and consonant, surd and souant, and that the 
passage quoted had there a very different meaning from that whieh 


he intends it to convey in ‘ Chips ’—is as true of the second edition 


as of the first. The passage which we cited in proof of this, and 
which could easily be fortified by others if there were need, ui der- 
went no change in the second edition beyond the unfortunate drop- 
ping of the terms surd and sonantet» which we have already 
alluded. To aid any who may care to make a further comparison 
of the editions, we add that the ‘ Proposals for a Missionary Alpha- 
bet submitted to the Alphabetical Conferences held at the residence 
of Chevalier Bunsen, in January, 1254,’ were laid in printed form 
before the Conferences, and were also inserted as an appendix to 
the fourth volume of Bunsen’s ‘ Christianity and Mankind,’ pub- 
lished the same year. The second edition was joined as an ap- 
pendix to the second edition of Miiller’s ‘ Survey of the Languayes 
of the Seat of War in the East’ (London, 1855), and also, we believe, 
issued separately. It is worthy of remark that, though consider- 
ably altered and enlarged, neither the title-page nor the preface of 
the second edition gives any hint of change.—Ep. NATION. 


Notes. 


J li. COATES & CO., Philadelphia, have in press ‘ Essays in Literary 
e*¢ Criticism,’ by Richard Holt Hutton, senior editor of the 
The subjects of these essays—writers ‘* who have indeed lived 


Loudon 
Spectator. 
with me and in me,” as the author says in his preface—are Goethe, Haw- 
thorne, Clough, Werdsworth, George Eliot, and Matthew Arnold. 
Coates & Co. also publish shortly Mrs. Leonowens’s ‘ Life and Travel in In- 
dia,’ with illustrations. J. B. Lippincott & Co, are now able to furnish 
complete sets or single volumes of Schoolcraft’s ‘ Archives of Aboriginal 


Messrs, 








Knowle 


lge,"——A clever artist, Mr. J. Keppler, with a happy knack at 


likeness in caricature, is to be the main reliance of a new German comic 





weekly, Pues, which makes its appearance next Saturday in this cit; 
(Keppler & Schwarzmann). If we remember aright, a similar journal wes 
formerly published, under the same name, in St. Louis, with Mr. Keppler 
x’ } 


f National Reform League announce their intention of 


for artist.—The 


issuing an occasional periodical devoted to the aims of the society. and that 


as soon as arrangements can be made a civil-reform congress will be held 


eg eet 
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1%, New York | England must have had hundreds of Protestant eousins. That M \ 
n’s Sons. the n m iber is t1 but w i { 
Pia B mn Ife may have been a mod te chureliman, « 
‘ . will- In eit] ease he eould ve lived wi t i 
Mineral Map But no reason y ‘lL whva ( i 1 l 
1 to pi ‘ Ch ia SSO ¢ tial to his r t k 
Ss @4 lated ng i’ B I ir ans { > \ 
thei -i W y 1 know 3 V ! ask a I 
We l Was | i bra lil ¢ 
y Vliet | . *Are y D l 
Van "1 43 . . 
area than any he States of our Union, is noticed as ‘ta ¢ al | ors gabe am cae we a ve 
difference that may involve important political differences.” a ; lem iS a rainst the dur vb r tra { . Thos > wh »h ve wi sed t 
of forest fires on the hilisides of New England and elsewhere, « t t 
—Among the numerous contributions of the present year to Fourth of comprehensiveness of writers who ascribe much importar to 
July oratory, that of Mr. Theodore Bacon at Palmyra, N. Y., is one of the few | movements of the axe. Time would more profitably be 
which have aitracted far less attention than they deserved. Forsuggestive- | into the causes of these fires than in d preeating th cutting down « ’ { 
ness and individuality of treatment it excels anything we have seen. He | We cannot suppose that many of the fires are spontaneous. Thi f 
confines himself to the discussion of ‘‘ certain limitations upon national | sponsibility for them is fre juently aseribed to the lo 
self-laudation,” and treats them with great good taste and skill. Entering | hunter, the ‘amper-out, and the sm ker have doubtless: ht 
fully into the spirit of the day, and detracting nothing from the country’s | However this may be, the pop notion tha W : 
just claims to glory, he yet prozeols to sugzest some very pregnant en affects the quantity of rainfall ssor Whit ds \ 
quirie During the century we are now closing, what have other nations | variance with the resulis of Eu pean invest { \ 
been doing ? While we have progressel have they been standing still ? | been attached to recent meteorological stat 
Then briefly taking up each poiat on which we rest our claims for progress, | ration, are too narrow and too brief to be serviceable. R 
he applies to it the results brought about elsewh of the waters of rivers are more significa: Such 1 ls 
in Germany. Ile avoids making comparisons ; at several points in Europe, and they show that the D | 
Th ut is « tinly very profitable cent and other rivers have for many years been carrying a 
withal to national vanity. ing quantity of water that there is 2 so 1 i 
a ee oe : on tok ne , 
About five years ago, on the occasion of a celebration at Duxbury, | 4! Cvyeutuely disap pes - —_ LAV ISBOIC I Sor 
Mass., we were impelled to point out how little was known about Capt | all grounds for investigating the possible causative , 
Miles Standish, in whose honor the affair was held. What is known of the | ! lation to this diminution scom to b if 
American career of the douzhty warrior is to be seen in the standard his- | ™ alize that records eclipsing in magnitade all those k 
tories ; the poetie fables of his modern admirers are beyond enumeration, | Me ¢ xist in the terraces surrounding the lakes and rivers of the 1 
in the Cathelie World for Aacatt we find some eleven pages given to a dis- boldt Basin, and other parts of America ; terraces w { { 
cussion of the following lion: ** Was Miles Standish a Catholie ?’ period during which the process of desiccation has been g . 





dates the invention of edged tools by men R it eX ratior » ¢ 





dy ’ cae ae hig ; a sail sia also show that t! seas of savernl mat Inine } 
writer starts , sh did not join the Plyn tral Asia also show that the areas of ral lakes has \ 
Church ; s that the English family of Standish, both the branch at | S“*“*" 1. In view of these facts it would eer 


ree ie: ' : j ionee of roet . wannratian a: mintall ws + ) ‘ 
Standish and that at Duxbury, are and have been Catholic. Between these influence of forests upon evaporation and rainfall must | et aside, and 





he inierposes the fact that Miles in his will says that his grandfather was a that we -—- look for is aS —— ler cause whose seale shall cor spond 
**second or younger brother of the house of Standish of Standish.” Hence with such effects. Setting speculative causes aside, such as I 

he argues that the concealed cause of Miles’s indifference to Puritanism | Y8"istion in the neuen paet Renanthy Che carts evant, there is one well- 
was his inherited belief in the Catholic faith. Bat herein are two serious | Known cause which, we think, can searvely be demonsirated { 

errors in argument. Miles was born in 1534, and was contemporary with ble of producing the desicc HIGR, =JOCSES DOM 60 nes 


Edward Standish, who built Standish Hall in 1574, and who died in 1603, | #!! climates, and changes in the amount of heat radiated from 


4dward was son of Alexander and grandson of Ralpnh Standish. the latter ’ _ —_ ing ta buds ni rresePiat Weal te. It is t 
Edward f Alexand Ison of Ralph Standish, the | now Las cq 





dying in 1528, aged 80. This Ralph and his presumed younger brother | * rane re aoe ir drying-up, sin segues ‘oa _e : — , 
(grandfather of Miles) were sons of Sir Alexander Standish. Now, the ac- | WOM 0 & Change ED CAS sole Catise POQUUPING MISO A ORT tor i 


cepted authorities show an uninterrupted descent of the family estates, so | * nent, provided that astronomy gives us pr =a) ns snd 





that it is hard to see how the grandfather of Miles was defrauded 


s we know not the name of his father or his grand- | ©CMP 4, 8N4 one IM Che perimMetion distance of the earth from tae sun, both 


f anv 





property ; and a 


P i ‘ . S y Ss 34 t i ) ) is of t rt ly " 

father, the pedigree is too shadowy for acceptance. Miles may have y piace Ioleterm a) | — - “a . it 
. , Ps ti . ‘} yf of these les is yabs 1s> ft ) th 

been one of the younger branches of the tree, but he must suffer | ‘* oe ee ee pease mane 4 3 , 


nilor 4 


the 
S tie 


because he has not left the means of proof. It is a suggestive fact that | Sper +As tHe — mWCEE SOO PORNO OF The ener Vs equator and t 
Duxbury in Massachusetts revives the name not of this line ef Standishes or her orl . apenas tt ere limits of the torrid zone also diminish, in 
of Standish but of that at Duxbury Hall, which branched off as early as | C8 & baat _—— is b uinded by the tropies = ich are determined by t 
A.D. 1270. We must, therefore, first insist that there is no proof that | ®8S° 4 lestion. ine region, then, ov Which the sun is ¢ ian Y 
Miles belonged to this line of Standishes, Secondly, as his nearest point vertical is being narrowed. An obvious result of this narrowing would 


: ‘ ¥e _ ‘ an , seen be an intensification of the ent ‘ial phenomena of tr wind 

of connection was the Sir Alexander who died in 1597, or at the outside m to be an intensiiication of the equatorial phenomena of trade-wind 
-- - . ' ' wy 3 eat, and rainfall within the torrid zone, and ‘orresponding loss of he 

the Ralph who died in 1538, what warrant is there that the special line of | ** @ ud necregleamuat ' : a, GRE & COFFesponding | heat 


ong P ' a ay +43 and of precipitation in the extra-tropical zones 
Miles’s ancestors remained true to the Catholic Church ? Evidently none; | * 1 of precipitation in the extra-tropical zones, 














and accepting the English Reformation as bearing date about 1535, it pro- —The salient article in the September-October number of the Jit ‘ 
bably occurred during the life of Miles’s grandfather. Remember how tional Rer ‘is Mr. Freeman’s paper on Macaulay. Afi sivine that all 
the nation was divided on religious affairs and the fluctuations under | students and writers of a iv period of English history « it to | the 
Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, clearly no man’s religious views can be rea- | deepest gratitude to Macaulay, and to look up to him i la 
sonably inferred from those of any of his relatives. The writer truly urges | model,” Mr. Freeman proceeds : “ First of all, Macaulay 

that Miles, if a Catholic, did not serve probably in the Protestant forces, | stvle—of style not merely asa kind of literary luxurv, b n its 
and would thus leave it in doubt where he received his military instruction. | practical asp ” Not that h ioukl be « | t every « who 
But if a Protestant, he might have served, as is usually said, in > Low | w 3 to wri wand pure Eaglish will do well to b { . 
Countries. There is, therefore, nothing in all the assum} und suggec- | ] I lacau ; dis Every writer of Engtish will do wel] 
tions of the Catholie World. There is no proof that rel to a 7 ver t sk hi f vhet] his w eae ich 
Catholic family ; not the faintest reason for arguing that if he were so con- | Macaulay w 1 ha yoroved, I kriow at least what m yn experien 
nected he was a Catholic. very one of those who did remain Catholic in ! js. It is for others to judge whether I have learned of Macaulay th 
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} | l f iM lav the duty of tr er to b 
vort} of reful perusal 
] ! f Mn 1 ? 
f ) 1 declare rat 
ear | i his for 
1 \ h " } 
’ 
‘ 5 we Pind 
V thie 1 ha 1 \ 
i { i 1 s then made to 
\ i in { he 
i tot ixteenth,” and that, being a man of 
t) { tury, he had ** something of the eighteenth-century con- 
ten r} val times and things.” Mr. Freeman ends his instructive 
vd live a with an admission that Macaulay was pre-scient 
\ } ’ rea holar, a great writer, a great historian, a creat 
man i ! t clearly see his real faults are those who know 
| iW 1 refore admire them most And those who 
know | tnd admire them most will also be the first to mark what 
( fia ly | faults those gaps in the way of looking at things 
W { in and his time, as other gaps of the same kind 
a } to ¢ men and other times. Macaulay is a man ) 
ureuly | te ! ve > but without such men in past age 
| t ikl not have been what they have helped to make i 
M ! uomu W rh s what proof-reading his manu- 
sin ly s' | by the R His pet way of spelling Ndred 
wind Edgar i v1 l into **Gadrel” and “ Galzar,” and Sir James 
Steph is Sir Jere Stephen” ! 
In /harper’s Mouth/y for October the novelette, the serial tale (there are 
no | than three, from ** Daniel Deronda” down—a great way @owa—io 
528. Md ime-honored résumé of works published by the Mes rs, 


st of the space Outside of these, American geography 


j tivated in ** The Silver Mountains of Utah,” picturesquely illustrated ; 
lo t in ** Newark”; science in a second and very interesting paper 
or * Carnivorous Plants of Florida,” by Mrs. Mary Treat, who tells 
with pen and pencil of the pitcher-plant ; and biography in Mr. James 
P brief sketch of the late Harriet Martineau. Nothing more pleasing 
than ¢ tribute to t reat Englishwoman, of all that has been written 
about her, | ful uder our notice. Mr. Payn knew her intimately, 
and judges | impartially, but with undisguised affection for her sweet 
and nanly chara ter. The portrait which accompanies the article is an 


unst il ent! ment from a photograph, showing her at her knitting, 
taken in the last years of her solitary life. Mrs. Lamb, perhaps, does not 
do quit much for Newark as she did for Lyme ; but in more than one 


facturing city gives her an opportunity for the use 


superlatives. Its England, and even, 2 


reflected in the fact that, to quote our 
Patent-Office show that Newark has contributed 


ering New 


we may say, its 
and Puritan, origin is 


ie records of the 


eful 


more u inventions to industrial pregress than any other American 
city.” Its public schools. too, have something of the New England excel- 
Jen but in general the city is not remarkable for intellectual activity. 


Mrs. Lamb did all that con 
of the New Jersey Llist ) 
for sch There is, in fact, a sad lack of life in the Society, and, if more 
than one Englan 


under undisturbed dust, on the 


ence would allow to courtesy when she wrote 
| Society’s library that it is ‘‘ a favorite resort 
ceil 

New 


dU State library that we might name is equally buried 


other hand more than one Southern or 


Western society offers a reproachful contrast to its inertness. 
There can be little doubt that the Danube is, for many years to come, 
Whatever the 


ie conflict now raging, time spent in studying the 


seat of the political preoccupations of Europe. 
recliate result of tl 
of the Turks and of her more or less dependent Christian popula- 
lost. 


ent histories 


character 
thon 
not seek the most re 
both 


Stillman’s 


will assuredly not be lor what concerns the Turks one need 
The essential character of their govern- 
in peace and war, is not otherwise portrayed, for instance, in 
‘Cretan Insurrection of 1866’ than in Pouqueville’s * Régénéra- 


The only differ- 


ment, 


tion de la Gréce,’ which preceded it by half a century. 
° ] ‘ A 


ence to be noted is the repressive influence nowadays of foreign powers on 
the matu outcome of Oriental despotism, The late atrocities in Bul- 
ft ‘esemble those recorded by Ali Pasha’s biographer ; but in his 
tim re Was no way of bringing publi opini n to bear on them, even if 
t > to light in season, and even, to speak paradoxically, if there 
had y publ 1.” No great change, either, has occurred in 
t wter of t Christian subjects of Turkey ; but their condition, 
1 v and numbers, their geographical environment, 

iMiliations, their religion and manners, have assumed a new 
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= 
int { since the recent rapid progre of the Eur pean idea of nat’cn Ji 
tic We find in the August number of the Pelybebion a tolerably long 
list of works relating to Bulgaria which have appeared in the last three 

() {ting such are not accessible it or German, we 
St following : *‘ Donau-Bulzarien unt by I*, Kanitz, 
in Austrian consul, is a worthy pendant of uthoe’s ‘Serbien,’ 
which was published in sumptuous style in 1868, and is the highest autho- 
i in regard to the hy. history, and ethnography of that princi- 
palit rhe present work is but half finished, but pens to deal with 


orner of Bulgaria, which has been the scene of so much 
iling bleodshed from Widin The history 


more singly and profoundly treated by a Bohemian scholar, Constantin 


thwestern ¢ 


unav to Nissa. of Bulgaria is 


from whom one may obtain not only light on the vexed question of 


Jire ek, 


the colonization of the Balkan peninsula, but some idea of ancient and re- 
cent Bulgarian literature. He has recomposed his work in German, and a 
Mrench version is promised. On the literary side we have also the 


‘Chansons populaires bulgares in¢dites’ of Auguste Dozon, in which, be- 


ite 
side the original. poetry, is placed a French translation, with notes and a 
complete glossary. Finally, for a sober view of the present situation of 


Turkey, her dependencies, an] her neighbors, Polybiblion recommends the 


Belgian officer, Franz Crousse, entitled, ‘ La Péninsule gréeco- 


> Tt is the product of much 


e 
OL a 


work 


slave, son pass“, son présent, et 


rescarch, has appendices, et ic and statistical tables, and a map, 


and will be prized also for its reference to authorities consulted. 


CARLYLE’S EARLY OF NORWAY.* 
\ MELANCHOLY interest belongs to this volume, for it is avowedly the 
. last « The Einy Kings of Norway’ has been convicted of 


KINGS 


of Carlyle. 
inaccuracies, both with regard to Norse history and with regard to the his- 
tory of England with which the Norse history is connected. But Carlyle is 
net a profound historical enquirer, nor can his works, as a rule, lay claim 
They are historical illustrations 


to the special credit of works of research. 


Regarded as such, they are not wanting in accuracy, 
by 
lenient name) which, as the literary world begins already to sce, is 


, } 
You will never 


of his philosophy. 


and they ave entirely free from the mendacity (we can call it no more 


charac- 
teristic of his principal imitator, Mr. Froude. eatch Car- 
lyle wiifully misstating a fact or garbling a quotation. Tle tells you every- 
thing honestly, to the best of his knowledge. But he more or less perveits 
and distorts everything, both to his own eye and to that of his reader, by 


his spetial philosophy. 


e 


steeping the whole in the colors of 
the keynote of this 
lor the 


last thirty years, at least, Carlyle has been what he himself calls *‘ a shut- 


That philosophy remains unchanged, and furnishes 
as it did of previous and more elaborately philosophie volumes. 


up man,” totally incapable of listening to argument or of reconsidering and 
qualifying his opinions, Changed his personal position in English politic 
has been. 


and the scorn which, in ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ ‘ Past and Present,’ and ‘ Latter- 


He has grown, like other Liberals of impulse, Tory in his old age ; 


Day Pamphlets,’ he poured on ducal costermongers and a game-preserving 
aristocracy has given place to accents of what, if we did not know the man, 
Its 
leading principles, or rather sentiments, are all reaffirmed in the epilogue 
to ‘The Early Kings of Norway,’ under the form of a quotation from Rus- 
kin’s crazy ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ so Carlylese that, had Ruskin’s name not 


we should call adulation. But the philosophy remains the same. 


been expressly affixed to it, we should certainly have taken it to be Car- 
lyle’s own : 


‘* My friends, the follies of modern Liberalism, many and great though 
they be, are practically summed in this denial or neglect of the quality 
and intrinsic value of things. Its rectangular beatitudes and spherical 
benevolences—theology of universal indulgence and jurisprudence which 
will ling no rogues—mean, one and all of them, in the root, incapacity of 
discerning or refusal to discern worth from unworth in everything, and 
most of all in man. Your main problem is that ancient and trite one, 
‘Who is best man ?’ and the Fates forgive much—forgive the wildest, 
fiercest, eruellest experiments—if fairly made for the determination of that. 
Theft and bloodguiltiness are not pleasing in their sight ; yet the favoring 
powers of the spiritual and material world will confirm to you your stolen 
goods, and their noblest voices applaud the lifting of your spear, and re 
hearse the sculpture on your shield, if only your robbing and slaying have 
been in fair arbitrament of the question, ‘ Who is best man ?’ But if you 
refuse such enquiry and maintain every man for his neighbor’s match—if 
you give votes to the simple and liberty to the vile, the powers of those 
spiritual and material worlds in due time present you inevitably with the 
same problem, soluble now only wrong side upwards ; and your robbing 
slaying must be done, then, to find out ‘Who is worst man’ ; which, 
in so wide an order of merit, is, indeed, not easy ; but a complete Tammany 


anel 


** The Early Kings of Norway. Also, an Essay on the Portraits of John Knox. 
By Thomas Carlrle.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Ring. and lowest circle in the Inferno of Worst, you are sure to find and to 





i Povern 1 bs - 
is impossible to repress a smile at the picture of Mr. Ruskin panting 
ystate of things under which the question ** Who is the best man 
} { l by the h methods of material robbing and slaying. 
We wonder what he thinks his own Iot, or even that of Mr. Carlyle uld 
Sons of a refined and sentimental civilization, what can be more gro- 
me than their sighing for barbarism ? In this passaze, however, are 


immed, @as we have said, what we take to be the leading principles or, 


I 
ill i> use the more appropriate word, sentiments, of the Carlyle philoso- 
phy—hatred of democracy, hatred of philanthropy ; hero-worship ; and pre- 


ference of the past to the present, 

At the birth of democracy, the optimist view naturally prevailed as to 
the capacity of the people for self-government. It prevails stil among 
certain enthusiasts, especially in countries where the struggle against the 
powers of the old régime is still going on. Perhaps the illusion was neces- 
sary as a stimulant to the effort by which the world disengaged itself from 
feudalism and despotism. But among rational people, and in countries 
where the struggle is over, the iliusion as to the perfect wisdom and good- 
ness of the sovereign people has ceased, or is fast ceasing, to exist. De- 


mocracy is seen to be an experiment which the world could not help mak- 


H 
ing, despotism and feudalism being effete, and which is full of the hope of 
far better things for humanity than despotism or feudalism, when at their 
best, ever produced, but which is also an arduous experiment, and one full 
of labor and peril for this generation, and probably for many generations 
to come. In opposition to the optimist view, Carlyle has presented the 
pessimist view. He has presented it with great vigor, with much grotesque 
picturesqueness, and probably not without effect. But the pessimist view 
is at least as false as the optimist view, and at least as noxious, if taken as 
Falsehood is not to be displaced by falsehood, 
but only by that of which Carlyle, with all his high sympathies and sin- 
cerity of feeling, is incapable—an exact statement of the real truth. The 


incessant reiteration of ‘* twenty-seven millions, mostly fools” is taken by 


the rule for our practi 





everybody for what it is—not a fact, but a joke. Moreover, the world 
knows and, after amusing itself with the cynicism of Carlyle, acts upon the 
knowledge, that the century which has passed sinve the birth of democracy 
has, in spite of all the abortive revolutions, the demagogism, flummery, 
blunders, crimes, and disappointments, been incomparably the most fruit- 
ful of all centuries in real progress and increase of genuine happiness. 
Carlyle’s denunciations of modern philanthropy seem to us both to have 
less to justify them than his denunciations of democracy and to have done 
far less good. On what they are founded we hardly know, mercy and lov- 
ing kindness not being, as it appears to us, dangerously prevalent on earth. 
The only practical instance of excessive philanthropy to which Carlyle has 
ever pointed are the model prisons ; but it is remarkable that by another 
writer of social fiction, Mr. Charles Reade, these same model prisons ha¥e 
been painted as dens of the most hideous cruelty. The fact is, that the 
system being new and the characters of its administrators various, there 
are over-indulgence, though to nothing like the extent imagined by Mr. 
Carlyle in some cases, and cruelty, though to nothing like the extent im- 
agined by Mr. Charles Reade in other cases ; both excesses being local acci- 
dents, not parts of the system, much less signs of the spirit of the age. 
The reform of the criminal law may have overshot the mark in some 
respects—all extensive reforms do—but, on the whole, the economy of 
punishment has been justified by its results, not only in the diminution of 
suffering, but in the reduced amount of crime. That golden age of Eng- 


land, according to Mr. Froude, when 70,000 people were hanged in a single | 
reign, must either have been an age of wholesale injustice or an age prolific 
in offences which deserve the gallows. One of the least agreeable passages 
in Carlyle’s works is that in which he sreers at Howard. Ina passage of his | 
‘ Frederick’ he seems, though we hope not deliberately, to regret the abo- 
lition of torture. Of course, he is outrun by his disciples, Froude and | 
Ruskin, the first of whom revels in the heroie Tudor practice of boiling | 
people alive, while the second thought it part of his mission to stimulate | 


the vindictive thirst for blood after the suppression of the mutiny in India 


—a somewhat superfluous proceeding, since Lord Elgin, who shortly after- 
wards was Governor-General, has intimated his belief that the English 
reign of terror at Delhi was worse than the massacre under Nadir Shah. 
On the other hand, it is instructive to compare Mr. Carlyle’s rhapsodies of 
exultation over the massacres at Drogheda and Wexford with Cromwell's 
own despatch, which at least breathes sentiments of humane regret. Crom- 
well was too strong to be inhuman. Anti philanthropy, as well as exces- 


sive philanthropy, is sentimentality, not principle. It is Rousseauism | 
turned upside down. Mr. Froude, in his * Shadows of the Clouds,’ resolves, ! 
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Rousseau-like, all crime into adverse cireumstanees : in his historv. he ex 
ults in judicial murder and he wants to boil criminals alive 

As to hero-worship, what is it? In the name of com: se what 
is it ? Can it be good for us to blind ourselves, as Mr. Carlvi i | 
raphies of heroes invariably does, to the weaknesses and faults of great 
men ? Can we hope to be saved by an illusion, or, as Carlyle would sav, by 

lie? It is very foolish and very dangerous tuke a ballot-} ‘ 
universal regenerator. But is it a wlut less foolish or ] ang take 
aman fora god? Construing Mr. Carlvle’s sa hing 
like literally, we should be led to suppose that i pe } | 
vation lay in renouncing the guidance of reason, conscience, and nee, 
whether individual or collective, to set out in a body in « t \ 
wether. Would any one in his senses seriously recommend us to : 
And what are the marks of the bell-wether 2) How are we to know the 
hero? Looking to the list of heroes given us by Carlyle, wha nimon 
attributes of leadership do we find in Odin, Mahomet, Shakspere, Dante, 
Cromwell, Rousseau, Goethe, Luther, Dr. Johnson, Napoleon, Frederic 
the Great, Dr. Francia, and, we suppose we must add, Governor Eyre ? 


Those in the list who were rulers, and for whom political obedience might 





be reasonably challenged, such as Cromwell and Napoleon, rose to leader 

ship through convulsions and wars. Is society to throw itself inte conval 

sions and wars that leaders may emerge ? Something of heroism, says 
Carlyle in one place, is needed to discern a hero. Lf so, how a: ves to 
be discerned by the ‘twenty-seven millions, mostly fools” 2 Att! ent 
of transition from the hereditary principle to that of reason as the basis of 
government there was a natural tendency to overrate the powers of political 
science, which found its most extravagant and grotesque expression in the 
reveries of Sieyes. It was supposed that good government could be assured 


by mechanical arrangements and divisions of power, apart from the qual 
d i 


ties of men. So far as hero-worship is a protest a { vy it is 
good, but we can hardly believe that its preacher himself seriously regards 
it as a practical principle and a basis of governn 

Carlyle’s preference of the past to the present is closely connected with 
his hero-worship. The past was the time of heavy fists; it was also the 
tine of individual predominance, while the tendency of progress is to raise 
the general level of humanity. Carlyle has no idea of the general move- 


ment of history, or of anything like evolution ; the days of Odin are to 
him as the days of Governor Eyre. But it is dificult to understand how 
he can have written his own ‘ Past and Present’ without bein 
the fact that the era of King John and the Jewish usurers of St. Edmunds 


bury was not much happier or more heroie than our own. 


The practical application by Carlyle himself of his philosophy has con- 


i 


sisted in violent demonstrations in favor of Southern slavery and of Gover- 


nor Eyre ; in the first of which cases, at all events, that which, according 
to Carlyle, was the right, has not proved identical with the might. The only 


third instance we know of his practical intervention in politics is the call, 


in ‘* Latter-Day Pamphlets,” for the restoration to power of Sir Rober 
Peel. Nothing eould be better or more beneficial to the whole country 
than the renewal of a wise, moderate, and upright administration ; but if 


there ever was 2 public man who did not correspond to Carlvle’s ideal of a 
| 





>it was the cautious, constitutional, and somewhat formal Sir Robert Peel. 


It is a different thing when we come to speak of what we may call the 


hortative parts of Carlyle—his inculeation ef high moral aims, and of the 
preference of duty to happiness. Often he is a great and salutary preacher. 
The only thing we miss here is a definite basis. What does Carlyle mean 


by **duty” ? What does he mean by ** God” ? 

‘he case is still more altered in Carlyle’s favor when we come to speak 
of the literary expression of his philosophy, and, above all, of its embodi- 
ment in history or biography. It is needless to dwell on the literary merits 
of ‘Sartor Resartus* or ‘The French Revolution.’ In interest, in vivid- 
ness, in narrative power, in poetry, in the almost Shaksperean faculty of 
blending the humorous with the tragic, some passages of * Cromwell’ and 
‘Frederic the Great’ equal ‘The French Revolution’; though, as a 
whole, these books are more marred by the exeggeration, the sophistry, the 
perversions of historical justice which the worship of a fallible and faulty 
man as an infallible and faultless hero inevitably demands. ‘The Early 
Kings of Norway’ does not fail to exhibit traces of the same genius. 





Taking the work of his life as a whole, no doubt the veteran sage of Chel- 
sea may look forward confidently to admission into the literary Par dise. 
If, on account of the partial falsehood of his philosophy and the historic: 1 
injustice into which he has been thereby betrayed, he should be condemned 
previously to undergo a short term of Purgatory, his chastisement will 
probably consist in reading over and over again Mr. Ruskin’s ‘ Fors Clavi- 
gera ‘and the history of King Henry VIIL. by Mr. Froude 
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J D.D.. LL.D... } i of th kind by Dr. Crooks wl in so pau of the b the propo 
( ! DD, tion would | han t] The] ! 4 from con- 7 
: . . a st lone 
l ! l. Dr. ¢ k | e or { nine- 
i " . , eve if } had no } to pul 
in n ‘ inst ! ! MeClintoek his 
two } 
{ } W ; ££ i tft hu } 1 it-7 ’ W lor ec 4 
‘ ! the Pailad vy (Philadelphia: J. B. L tt & Co. 
ro ne ha , | 18763; pp. 408.)—This book me a collection of letters to the American 
ou vi the oth expressing | i 
,' ) from th ; . vei, but | public concerning five intermingled topics—viz., first, puffs of individuals, 
7 / ’ at 
Vint wotes heuld he minis 3 an L nit: chosen on grounds of selection known 
fp \\ } 30, the fact that he could not 7, pages 137-140, harass are devoted to one man, 
i? i H friends there, although ** kind and » “This rapi " sketch ¢s nol a busin notice of M, 
nil t >not ‘the best sort” of peopl no such ady ment, His hands are full of 
i 
i d tion the biography of Dr. McClintock ‘* Paris is getting to be full of the ¢ nnial. Tam 
( yint of the numerous promi- see that she comes over,” ete. Thh promiscuous 
! ne n. Boezinnine » hook-keaner of lessly culled that Col. Forney makes Liverpool contain 
‘J B in » h , ut the age of 22, a pro vr in mn page 334 than on page 14, and loeates Manchester 180 
( he remained nearly twelve y He was then n. thly, narratives of miscellaneous events, 
Methodist Quarterly Review, which position he held swimming the Channel and Weston’s walking. Tl 
iso during a portion of the same period as president wing eulogy on a notorious characte: As we passed out 
{ f| i. ti na Cthateesen of tha Coatens he great nd heard the band and the shouts of the honest crowds, I 
{ \ he became Chairman of the Centenary 
d ee ae ay eee Ee ee sw | could not hale 4 asking a friend James Buchanan, while Minister to 
ia ich Cll al vice in the raising or money a few I 
- and at the time of his death England, with his chilling white cravat, or Chas. Francis Adams, robed 
7 f 56, he was pres in his cold ancestral mantle, would have gone out like Robert C. Schenck ” 
Mo held il church p —to see Weston! Tifthly, fine moral sentiments 
Chapel at Paris ; and in this pos is as sacred as a private trust,” and others equally 
? interest to th Mailand Washington lobbyism and journalism. Col. Porn 
. Lservice to the 1 and showy. Dosides pretending to be a judge of the fin 
I the time of the o Latin phr , two of which are incorrect—“ stylii 
unimportant, with the « ind ** sine deo frustra,” translate] ‘* unless God p 
the pronaration a ‘Cyelonplia Francis If. for Francis I. as the King of Fran 
: - 12: } 1} 43 ‘ mm) “ — . ¢ 
| i r which remains, we believe, unfinished. Ilis ; *! l of the Clot fGold Phe only statements of 
1 his denomination was due evidently not to the possession of | author speaks as an expert are those that concern the civil servic i as, 
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